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As the third academic year under the present administrative staff 
of the College draws to a close, it seems fitting that there be presented 
some more formal report than those which the Board of Governors has been 
accustomed to consider at its regular monthly meetings throughout the year, 
some more composite picture than the more or less fragmentary details upon 


which it is the task of the monthly meeting to deliberate. 


In preparing this report I recall vividly many previous annual meetings 
during the past nine years, meetings at which the central figure was our former 
Principal, Dr. F.0. Stredder, and the central theme was an expanding College, a 
College moving forward, supported by the courage and confidence of the members 
of this Board, to render new and important services and to occupy a larger 
position in the educational life of this city. Even in the depths of the 
recent depression when decreasing enrollment and financial constraint enforced 
a gloomier undertone, this theme of programme expansion remained heroically 
predominant. It is inevitable, therefore, in this year of all years in the 
life of the College, in which has been seen the fruition of plans made at least 
as long ago as 1930, that this theme of institutional progress still be heard 
above an accompaniment now grown more cheerful with increasing registration and 
improved financial conditions. 

In attempting to present this summary and interpretation of the past 
year's work of the College, I am brought to realize that this is the first time 


anything in the nature of a full annual report has been presented to the Board 


e 
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of Governors in the three years the College has been in the charge of its present 
executive and administrative officers. In a sense then, a brief resume of this 
three-year period might be expected. It is well, moreover, for us to consider 
the distance we have come in three years in order that we may relate it not only 
to the future progress of the College but to the past out of which it has grown. 
For in that past stretching back to 1873, particularly in that period of greatest 
expansion from 1920 to the present, we find the germs of social purpose and 
educational philosophy which still activate the College and continue to modify 
its development. 

It is important that we keep reminding ourselves of this 65 years of 
history and tradition, particularly in these days when we are thinking so 
constantly of our new unit, the Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce, which 
during the past five years has grown so large and so important as to run the 
risk of usurping the attention of executive staff and Board of Governors. 
important as it is, the Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce is only one of 
six units of the Sir George Williams College, and its students only 560 of the 
1618 in the College as a whole. The educational institution now known as the 
Sir George Williams College was not born in 1936 when its first academic degrees 
were awarded, nor in 1929 when its first college-grade course was taught, nor 
in 1926 when its present name was adopted, nor even in 1920 when the Evening 
High School was inaugurated. New as it is in many aspects of its work, the 
Sir George Williams College has, in its tradition of almost 65 years of service 
to the young people of Montreal, a foundation of experience which it cannot 
afford to forget. 

Three years ago, at the close of the academic year 1934-35, there 
were 948 students enrolled in the College (the previous high registration had 


been 1233 in 1930-31). Today there are 1618, an increase of 670 or about 71% 
(725 and 81% if allowance is made for the Atholstan Classes not enrolled in the 
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College this year). In 1935-36, third-year college programmes of study were 
added to the then two-year Junior College, and two more advanced students were 
graduated with bachelors' degrees by the new Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce. 
In 1936-37 the first full fourth year class in this expanding unit was officially 
announced and enrolled, and the whole basic programme of the four-year college 

had been put into effect. It is a far cry from the Junior College of 1934-35 
to the graduation ceremony of June, 1938, with its class of 20 day and evening 


students receiving bachelors’ degrees. 


In the meantime these three years have seen the Evening High School 
and the Evening Institute of Business and Technology steadily shake off the 
effects of the economic depression and recover an enrollment more nearly 
approaching that which they had had in 1930-351. This combination of recovery 
and expansion has made the past three years, and particularly the last year, a 
period unusually busy for the executive and instructional staff but also unusually 


satisfying in the rewards of effort. 


During the past year there has been added to these two trends of recovery 


and expansion a third very necessary one, that of consolidation - of increased 





attention to quality of programme and cohesiveness of organization. As evidence 
of this trend I would cite: the constant evolution of curriculum and method in 
all units of the College, but particularly in the Faculty of Arts, Science and 
Commerce; the improvement of equipment and resources of the College, particularly 
in the library and laboratories; the increasing responsibility delegated to and 
assumed by the full-time instructional staff, the Faculty Council and their 
committees; the steady growth of extra-curricular organization and activity on 
the part of the student body paralleling, as it usually does, an encouraging 
student loyalty and college spirit; and the closer relationship of this Board 

of Governors with the work of the College and the desire on its part for a more 


precise definition of the place of the College within the Montreal Y.M.C.A. 
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REGISTRATION 


This year's registration of 1618 individual students, the highest in 
the history of the College, constitutes an increase of 380 over last year's 
enrollment (444 or 37.8% when allowance is made for the Atholstan Education 
Fund Classes not included in the College registration this year). The distribution 
of these students in the six day and evening schools of the College is given in 


Table I,, together with a comparison in each case with the academic year 1956-37. 


Of the 1618 registered students this year, 1237 were men and boys, and 


381 women and girls; 1333 were evening students and 285 day. 


The total registration of the College each year since 1921 presents an 
interesting picture of the growth of the College, and is given herewith: 
TABLE II 


REGISTRATION, SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
EACH YEAR SINCE 1921 


(Individual Students) 


1921-22 500 1930-31 1233 
1922-23 560 1931-32 1141 
1923-24 583 1932-33 1003 
1924-25 606 1933-34 849 
1925-26 702 1934-35 948 
1926-27 808 1935-36 1025 
1927-28 905 1936-37 1238 
1928-29 1020 1937-38 1618 


1929-30 1206 

The age range of day students was from 11 to 51 and of evening students 
from 11 to 61 years. The median age of all day students was 19 years, 5 months; 
of evening students 21 years, 2 months; and of the College as a whole exactly 20 
years. Some 94.7% of the students were 16 years of age or older, and 78.9% were 
18 years of age or older. (For complete analysis of student ages in all units of 


the College, see Table III.) 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Report of Registration - Academic Year 1937-38 


May 31 Tuition May 31 Tuition 
1937 Contracts 1938 Contracts 


1. Faculty of arts, Science & Commerce: 





Dey Division - lsat year 58 70 
end year 38 33 
3rd year 16 15 
4th year ll 14 
Partial 12 16 
Duplicates oo (2) 
Total Day - = “ 135 146 
Evening Div. ~ lst year 72 76 
2nd year 24 28 
mi 3rd year 12 13 
4th year 2 12 
Partial 128 288 
at Duplicates (2) (1) 
Total Evening - - 236 414 
Total Faculty - - - =~ 371 $30,310 560 $37,428 
2. Evening High School: 
lst year 60 61 
2nd year 47 59 
(Gen.) Srd year 13 35 
(c.P.) 3rd year 45 74 
(Gen.) 4th year 9 18 
(C.P.) 4th year 76 97 
Total Evening High School - 247 12,998 334 16,992 
5. Evening Grammar School | 47 1,157 50 1,164 
4. Dey Business School - Business Course 28 24 
Stenographic Course 19 31 
Secretarial Course —_33 22 
to 6,645 84 6,337 
5. Eve. Institute of Business & Technology 374 9,728 476 14,385 
6. School of Fine & Applied Art: 
Day Division 74 57 
‘ Evening Division 47 57 
121 6,354 114 6,042 
seu‘ BSane sca itt | 
TOTAL ALL UNITS 1238 $66,144 1,618 2,528 
sss s==SSS5 =35S2 sSSs=r=5 
Less Atholstan Fund Class (included in 
Institute 1937, not included 1938) 64 -- 
CQMPARATIVE TOTALS 1174 66,144 1,618 $82,328 
Men 960 1,237 
Women 278 381 
Day 288 285 
Evening 950 1,333 
Increase in enrollment over 1936-37 Increase in tuition contracts 
(based on comparable totals): 444 - 37,8% over 1956-7: ple, 184 - Bacee 
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TABLE IIT 
ANALYSIS OF REGISTRATION AS AT MARCH 31, 1938 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 





Fac.of Arts,| Eve. | Eve. | Day Eve.Inst.| Sch. of ffotal |Total | Total : 
Age Se. & Com. High | Gram.| Bus. jof Bus.& | Fine & | Day | Eve. All : 


Sch. | Sch. | Sch. |Tech. Applta |Stud- |Stud- | stua- | 
Art ents ents ents | 
Day Eve. Day Eve. 
mae tf = eg fee ee 85 
| ao | 4 | 7 | 29 [| 4a4{i {14 | so | 9% | 
ha 7 SS Ee 
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In all five of the evening units of the College students may enroll as 
either curricular students (i.e. those following a combination of courses in an 
organized curriculum leading to a specific diploma) or as unit course students 
(i.e. those taking only one or more courses of special interest or vocational 
value). Of the 1333 evening students this year, 610 were curriculur enrollments. 


(See Table IV. for detailed analysis of each of the five evening schools), 


TABLiS IV. 


ivening Division Only - Enrollment of Students in Curricular Courses 
and_ in Unit Subjects 


In In Total Eve 


Evening School Curricular Unit Registra- 
Courses Courses tion 


1. Faculty of Arts, Science & 
Commerce 


2. Evening High School 


3. Evening Grammar School 

4. Evening Institute of Business 
and Technology 

5. School of Fine & Applied Art 





The College still has had to face this year the problem of unemployed 
and other needy applicants for enrollment, for whom the regular tuition fee would 
be impossible. Most of these were either former students of the College, or had 
been referred to it by Y.M.C.A. Branches or other social agencies. The prohlen 
was met again this year, as for the past eight years, by the granting of tuition 
bursaries of either whole or part fees. Seventy-one such bursaries were awarded 
this year, as compared with seventy-three last year, but of these only 17 were 
for the full amount of tuition fees as compared with 36 last year. The value of 


tuition bursaries thus granted was $2,479 as compared with $2,582 last year. 


win 
EXTENSION SERVICES 





During the year the College co-operated with the Bilodeau-Rogers Youth 
Training programme for necessitous youth to the extent of providing accommodation 
in the Electrical Laboratory for a class of 26 young men studying electricity and 
in the Draughting Room for a class of 22. Each of these classes met daily from 
February 7th to June Srd. Instructional salaries were paid by the provincial 
government. 

The Atholstan Education Fund special classes for unemployed boys, held 
each year for the past seven years in the College, was transferred this year to 
the Southwestern Branch Y.M.C.A., where it enrolled 63 students. The classes met 
two nights weekly in Southwestern Branch and one night weekly at the College where 
the Typewriting Room was placed at their disposal. Instructional salaries were 
paid by the Atholstan Education Fund. 

The Principal and the Registrar served on the organizing committee, and 
the College provided classrooms and lecture halls for a special Tourist Guide 
Training Course for unemployed war veterans, conducted daily from May 17 to June 
19, 1937, by the Canadian Corps of Commissionaires. There were 56 men enrolled. 

In co-operation with the Canadian Association of Textile Colourists and 
Chemists, Quebec Division, two special courses of particular value to textile 
workers were added to the offerings of the Zvening Institute of Business and 
Technology - Technology of Fibre and Introductory Textile Chemistry. Some 20 
students were enrolled. 

A special popular lecture series in the Natural Sciences, by five 
members of the instructional staff, headed by the Dean, held weekly sessions from 
February 2nd to April 13th, with an attendance of 75. 

All members of the executive staff and most of the full-time instructors 
of the College have rendered service during the year to other Y.M.C.A. branches 
and to other agencies and organizations in the community, by means of addresses, 


research or committee service. 
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FINANCIAL 


As the financial year of the College (April 1st to March 31st) does 
not coincide with the academic year it would be rather difficult to present a 
valid financial statement for any academic year. According to custom, therefore, 
this report shall mention briefly only the final financial statement for the 


financial year 1937-38, closing March 3lst last. 


Total income for the year was $68,705. against an estimated budget of 
$60,997, and compared with $54,487. last year. Total expenditures were $73,892. 
against a budget of $68,171. and compared with $56,160. last year, Of a budgeted 
allotment of $7,174. from the Metropolitan Joint Fund of the Montreal Y.M.C.A. it 
was therefore necessary for the College to make use of only $5,187., the balance 
of $1,987. being returned as a surplus. This financial statement did not include 
any share of the cost of reconstruction or refurnishing of the Library, an amount 
totalling in excess of $7,000. paid directly by the Metropolitan Fund of the Y.M, 


C.A. (See Table V. for complete details of financial statement, March 31, 1938). 


CURRICULA AND COURSES 
It has been stated above that this area of curriculum and programme is 

one in which consolidation has been going on during the past year. Many courses 
of study offered for the first time within the past three years have been improved, 
refined, integrated and modified so as to contribute more directly to the central 
purpose of the particular unit of the College in which they are taught. Indeed 
this process of modification or evolution of curriculum in the light of experience, 
new needs and better methodology, is one which we try to keep constantly going on 
in all units of the College and in each of the more than 160 specific courses now 
being taught. Only by this means can the institution remain sensitive and alert, 
and its instruction be relevant to the needs of individual persons and of the 


society to which it wishes to contribute. 


akin 
The following courses were added to the programmes of the various 
units of the College this year: 
(a) Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce: 


Biology 105 - General Physiology 

Chemistry 109 - Advanced Physical Chemistry 

Chemistry 106 - Advanced Quantitative Analysis 

English 104 - Political, Economic and Social Literature 
English 106 - Precis Writing and Reports 

English 108 Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Drama 
English 110 ~- World Literature 

English 121 - Short Story Writing 

Mathematics 106 Advanced Algebra 

Fine Arts 101 - Understanding and Appreciation of Music 
French 103 - A Study of French Culture 

French 104 - France as a Modern World State 

Spanish 101 ~- Introduction to the Spanish Language 
Commerce 109 - Transportation and Traffic 

Commerce 110 - Marketing and Merchandising 

History 104 - History of Canada 

Psychology 104- Psychology in Industry and Commerce 


(b) Evening High School: 
Social Science 51 - in first year High School 
Social Science 52 - in second year High School 
Mathematics 53 - in third year, General Course 
(c) Evening Institute of Business and Technology: 
Introductory Textile Chemistry (Chemistry 21) 


Technology of Fibre 
English Conversation for French-speaking students. 


PHYSICAL PLANT AND IPMENT 


The thirty classrooms, laboratories and studios of the College have 
been used almost to capacity during the year just closed. During the year 
three notable additions to the resources of the College have been made: 

(a) The Library - The enlargement, reconstruction and refurnishing 
of the Library has been of inestimable value to the College. This fact, allied 
with the addition of more than 1000 volumes by gift or purchase during the year, 
resulted in a circulation more than double that of the previous year. Moreover 
the new system of open shelves has encouraged a library use by the students far 


exceeding that indicated by circulation figures. 


(b) Chapel and Memorial Hallway - The beautiful new Captain's Chapel 
and Memorial Hallway have immeasurably raised the general tone of the College and 


will inevitably become a potent force in the spiritual life of the student body. 


(c) Laboratories - The expansion of curriculum has made necessary 
numerous additions to the resources of the laboratories. This need was 
particularly pressing in relation to the courses in Physics and has- resulted, 
during the past year, in the appropriation of new space for a Physics Laboratory 
separate from Chemistry and in the purchase of equipment needed for advanced 
courses in this subject. When furnishing and equipping is completed, this new 
laboratory will be an important acquisition. 

It should be mentioned at this point that much of the equipment of 
the Typewriting Room will shortly need to be replaced. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The encouraging development of student organization and extra-curricular 
activity has been referred to already. The great advancé& made in this direction 
in the past two years are due in no small measure to the efforts of the Registrar 
who has assisted in the organization of self-governing councils, executives and 


interest groups in four of the six units of the College. 


There are now student societies and elected executives in: the Faculty 
of Arts, Science and Commerce, Day Division; the Faculty of Arts, Science and 
Commerce, Evening Division; the Evening High School; the Day Business School; and 
the School of Art, Day Division. These five executive bodies are linked together 
in one Students’ Council for the College as a whole. The most active group of 
‘tudents is, of course, the Day Division of the Faculty of Arts, Science and 
Gommerce, in which we find a programme of extra-curricular activity almost as 
extensive as that of a regular Y.M.C.A. branch. 

Perhaps the most significant extra-curricular activity this year has 


been the attendance of six delegates at the National Conference of Canadian 
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University Students in Winnipeg in December, and the participation by our student 
bady in pre-conference preparation and post-conference “continuation” work. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the value of this participation to a large 
section of the student body of both day and evening divisions of the Faculty of 
Arts, Seience and Commerce; - and we have been led to believe that our delegates 
were able to make an important contribution to the Conference itself. Certainly 
the number of points at which the Conference Commission on Education and 
Carruculum made particular reference in its findings to current practice in the 
Sir George Williams College and recommendations by its delegates indicated a keen 


interest in our type of approach to higher education. 


In addition to the self-governing student groups, the College has 

sried to add to the aesthetic resources of the student body by the following means: 
.) the Department of the Drama, (b) systematic display of fine arts prints, 

pictures on loan from galleries, etc., on the specially designed display board in 
the Library; and (c) a regular and well-attended series of weekly programmes of 
recorded music, in both day and evening divisions. 

Extra-curricular groups and activities this year have included the 
following: 


1. Students’ Council 
2. Students' Undergraduate Society of the Day Division, Faculty of Arts, 
Science and Commerce - and committees of this society. 

3. Evening Faculty Student Society - and committees of this society. 

4. Evening High School Student Executive. 

5. Day Business School Athletic Association. 

6. Day Business School Student Executive. 

7. Art School Student Exscutive. 

8. "The Georgian", student monthly newspaper. 

9. Participation in National Conference of Canadian University Students, 

Winnipeg, December 1937. - Study groups before and after conference. 

10. Dances and socials. 

11. Political Science Club. 

12, Bible Study Group. 
13. Debating Society. 

14. Participation in Montreal —s League. 

15. French Club. 

(Women's Basketball Team 
16.)Gymnasties for women 
(Badminton for women. 
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17, Men's Intermediate Basketball Team. 
18. Floor Hockey for men. 


19. Ski Club. 

20. Participation in Schoolboys' Ski Meet, St. Sauver, February, 1938. 

21. Men's Ice Hockey . 

(Pep Rallies 
22.)"Hmancipation" meetings 
(Freshman rally 

23. Department of the Drama 

24. Participation in Montreal 'Y' Drama Festival. 

25. Participation in Dominion Drama Festival. 

26. Particinasion in Montreal Book Fair. 

27. Displays of Fine Arts. 

28. Spring Exhibition of Art, representing the work of students in the 
School of Fine and Applied Art. 

29. Music Hours - weekly, day and evening. 

30. Student Chapel Services 

31. Participation in the Montreal Youth Congress 

32. Student Societies’ elections. 

33, Six sessions on "Finding a Job" - class of 50. 

34. Guinea Pig Club (Class of '36 & '37). 

35, Association oi Ainmni of Sir George Williams College. 

36. Friday Night Kou.c’t Table and Coffee Club. 

37. “General Four" Coffee Club. 


STUDENT GUIDANCE 

Within the limits of its capacity, the staff of the College has tried 
to continue its programme of individual educational and vocational guidance for 
students and its policy of intimate relationship between student and instructor. 
Zach full-time member of the instructional and administration staffs spends many 
hours each week in consultation with students about personal problems as well as 
about instructional matters. 

The orientation course in the first year of the Evening High School 
and the Seminar in the fourth year have been continued, as also has the full 
programme of psychological testing in most units of the College. 

An addition to the guidance and orientation programme of the College 
this year was a special Induction Week programme for Freshmen in the Day Division 
of the Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce. This proved to have values 
warranting its repetition next year, and perhaps its adoption in a modified form 


in the fvening Division. 
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TABLE VI. 


ANALYSIS OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF AS AT FEBRUARY 12, 1938 


Confidential 
Men Women Total 
Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce 
Full-time (including Principal and Dean 6 0 6 
Part-time: 
McGill (full-time staff) 6 On 6 
" (part-time staff) 3 2 4 
City High Schools 5 0 5 
Professional and Business 16 2 18 
Others 3 - oe = 
Totals - 39 5 44 
High School 
Part-time: 
Full-time in other units of College 3 0 3 
City High Schools 14 0 14 
Others 1 ee 2 
Totals - 18 1 19 
Institute 
Part-time: 
Full-time in other units of College ) 2 2 
City High Schools 2 O 2 
Business & Professional v4 (0) 7 
Others 1 0 I. 
Totals - 10 2 12 
Day Business School 
Full-time (S.G.W.C.) 1 (0) 1 
Full-time (M.R.B.C.) 1 2 4 
Totals - 2 3 5 
Art School 
Full-time 1 1 2 
Part-time 1 O 1 
Totals - 2 a 3 
Grammar School 
Part-time aL (@) 
° —_—_ == 
Totals - 72 12 84 
Less number counted twice 7 3 10 
No. of individual instructors 65 9 74 
Less executive staff 3 0 po) 
Net instructional staff 62 9 71 
Secretaries and office staff Ea 4 5 
Labortaory assistants i) 0) 5 
Grand Total (a 13 84 
of these Full-time = 9 5 14 
Part-time = 62 8 70 
= =—_ —_ 
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STAFF 

There were 86 persons on the staff of the College this year, of whom 
16 were full-time and 70 part-time employees. The instructional staff consisted 
of 74 professors, lecturers and teachers, and 5 laboratory assistants, - as 
compared with an instructional staff of slightly less than 50 persons three years 
ago. (See Table VI. for complete analysis of the staff.) 

The problem of unity and cohesiveness is a major one in a staff this 
large including so many part-time employees, but efforts are being made to overcome 
some of the difficulties. In particular the Faculty Council, organized slightly 
more than a year ago, has been effective in this direction, and together with its 
several sub-committees has rendered exceedingly valuable service to the work of 
the College. We believe that this type of Faculty organization and responsibility 
should be increased. 

STUDENT ATTENDANCE 

As evidence of the volume of work of the College during the past year, 

the following table of "student hours" and “instructor hours" is presdnted: 
TABL# VII. 


STUDENT AND INSTRUCTOR HOURS 
(All figures are actual except that 1937-38 totals include estimates for June) 















Instructor Hours 


Student Hours 
1937-8 1936-7 


{ 
School 1937-8 1936-7 

















Faculty of Arts, Science & Comm.: 
Day Division - 53,590 47,006 3,686 3,509 
Eve. " 33,503 21,465 2,710 2,105 


' 24 Hvening High School 56,935 37,882 2,488 2,036 
'3. Evening Grammar School 3,009 3,535 143 148 
4, Day Business School 40,000 37,456 6,000 6,030 


| 5. ivening Institute 21,142 116,750 1,481 1,430 
| 6. School of Fine & Applied Art 16,000 _19,292 1,900 1,994 


TOTAL - 224,179 183,386 19,408 17,252 
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In this connection also it is interesting to note that extra- 
curricular activities amounted to an estimated 15,000 activity hours, and that 
circulation in the College Library during the academic year was 9,605 compared 
with 3,516 last year. (This library circulation report for 1957-38 includes no 
recognition of the extensive use made of books in the Library under the new "open 
shelf" system). 

DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES AWARDED 
At the graduation ceremony of the Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce 


held on June 2, 1938, degrees and diplomas were awarded as follows: 


Degrees: 
Bachelor of Arts ~12 (Including one dated Sept. 15, 1937) 
Bachelor of Science - 2 


Bachelor of Science (Commerce) - 6 
20 (There were 9 awarded in June 1937) 


Diplomas: 
Associate in Arts -~ 7 
Associate in Science -14 (Including 3 dated Sept. 15, 1937) 
Associate in Commerce ~ 4 


25 (There were 24 awarded in June, 1937) 
(It is anticipated that there will be one Bachelor of Science degree and 
at least three Associate diplomas awarded as a result of supplemental 
examinations in September) 

In each of the other units of the College special diplomas, certificates 
or certified reports are awarded to successful students, but space does not permit 
their inclusion in this report. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Hleven evening students attended the College this year on D.A. Budge 
Memorial Scholarships, inaugurated one year ago in memory of the late General 
Secretary of the Montreal Y.M.C.A, These scholarships added to the five Abner 


Kingman scholarships established some years ago, create a fine nucleus for a 


scholarship fund which might be developed. 


d 
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TRAINING OF Y.M.C.A. SECRETARIES 

In the past few years the Sir George Williams College, combined with 
the Montreal Y.M.C.A. Fellowship Secretary plan, has developed into one of the 
major treining centres for Canadian Y.M.C.A. Secretaries. During the present 
year thore have been nine student secretaries in attendance at the College, each 
of them employed part-time in the Montreal Y.M.C.A. Two of these were graduated 
this month with the degree of Bachelor of Arts and have already secured positions. 
Thus five graduates of the College in two years have entered the professional 
secretaryship of the Y.M.C.A. 

The increasing importance of this new function of the College to the 
¥.M.C.A. of Montreal and of Canada has induced further study of the training 
ssvigthl pea iin for student secretaries, with the result that modifications 
of the plan have been made for next year. 

THE LINES OF FUTURE PROGRESS 

This report has referred to three major trends evident in the College 
during the past year - expansion, recovery and consolidation. In order to 
further the process of consolidation or qualitative improvement a number of future 
needs become obvious. They would include: 

(a) Further development of the guidance and orientation programme, 
vith perhaps an additional staff member to give attention to this phase of the 
Cc llege's work. 

(b) Active continuation of the study of curriculum in the Faculty of 
Arts, Seience and Commerce - particularly from the point of view of its 
integration and of the achicvement of a balance between breadth and concentration 
in harmony with the liberal educatiomurposes of this unit of the College. 

(c) Thorough study of the programme of training in the Business School, 
with a view to improvement in curriculum, method and equipment in line with the 


best modern practice in this field. 
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view or practice. Each of the six units of the College has its own problems 
and its — objectives; the students of the evening division are different in 
background and in purpose from those of the day division, In one unit - we 
vocational training is, and must remain, the dominant motive force; in another 
the primary consideration is general education; in a third, both these aspects 
must receive due consideration in evolving programme. How, then, to adapt the 
techniques and give expression to the point of view of "progressive" education: 
in vocational training as well as in general education; in college-grade 
instruction as well as at the secondary and elementary school levels; for mature 
and even elderly adults as well as for younger adolescent boys and girls:- to do 
all this without departing too sharply from the publicly recognized and accepted 
hierarchy of grades, subjects, diplomas and examinations;~ this is the task 


facing the College in its endeavours toward consistency. 


It realizes also that the term "progressive" education indicates a 
spirit and a point of view in teaching rather than the external machinery of 
education, It realizes that there are, and always have been, "progressive" 
teachers within the most rigid traditional schools and systems. It realizes 
also that many fine philosophies of education are verbalizations only and that 
they -do not find their way into the actual classroom situation to modify method 
and course content. 

Nevertheless we feel that we are justified in believing we have made 
some advances toward a more "progressive" education during the past fifteen 
years. Many of these have been at minor points of curriculum or method and 
could not be enumerated in this report. Others have been more far-reaching in 
their nature and could, perhaps, be summarized briefly. 

We believe the Sir George Williams College gives expression to the 
tenets of "progressive" education: 


(a) Because it encourages the idea of education as a life-long process, 


a quest which does not stop at some mythical "school leaving age". It is one of 
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the pioneer adult educational institutions in the Dominion. 

(b) B ecause it is attempting, in its instruction, to establish the 
person rather than the subject-matter as the center of reference, and to evaluate 
the outcome of the educational process in terms of what happens to the student, 
the growth of attitudes, interests, avpreciations and ability to think, as well 
as the attainment of skills and knowledge. 

(c) B ecause it is working for a closer integration in the educational 
process and against the artificial compartmentalization of subject-matter and 
divorce from the real life of the student which so often characterize the school 
and the college. 

(a4) Because student guidance by trained counsellors has been since 1926 
one of the primary functions of the College. 

(e) Because it is trying to liberalize the curriculum of secondary and 
higher education in terms of a philosophy of culture which refuses to assign to 
any traditional subject-matter disciplines and mystical values which modern 
experiment indicates they do not possess, but which seeks in all subjects of study 
the possibilities of extending the conse iousness and broadening the range of 
real meanings and significances of the individual student. 

(f) B ecause it is attempting to adapt its programmes of study to the 
"individual differences" of its students, 

(zg) Because it is trying to encourage aesthetic expression and 
appreciation on the part of its students, and to provide resources for the 
enjoyment of life. 

(h) Because it holds as its ideal of teaching the capacity to stimulate 
students to participate wholeheartedly in an educative experience, rather than 
the ability to enforce memorization and rote learning. (We would refer 
particularly to the completely individual and "progressive" method of instruction 


in the School of Art, in this connection). 
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All of these are doubtless vague and general, and are to be considered 
as ideals motivating the work of the College rather than as goals which we claim 
absolutely to have achieved. Yet at all of these points some success has 
crowned our efforts, and each could be substantiated by specific examples from 
curriculum, method or organization in one or more units of the College. As I 
have stated recently in another report, the Sir George Williams College has had 
a unique opportunity during the past twenty years, as a private educational 
institution in a time of acute self-cxamination on the part of professional 
educators, not only to analyze more closely its own function in the community 
of Greater Montreal but to introduce modifications in the formal educational 
process itself in immediate response to changed conditions or to new and promising 
trends in educational aces In so doing, we believe, the College has given 
expression to the fundamental purpose for which the Young Men's Christian ~ 
Association was founded in this city cighty-seven years ago. 

In closing this report I should like to quote a brief paragraph from 
the introduction written by Dr. H.D. Southam, of McGill University, to a recently 


published book on educational and social psychology: 


"Our success in essaying the role of 
educator depends mainly on our capacity 
and willingness to promote all that is 
vital and creative, to revere liberty, 
to encourage tolerance, to exalt self- 
control and to cultivate the spirit of 
adventure in learning and in living." 


